Dressing a Skeleton

vernacular. Dramas and Passion plays were, almost, a Jesuit in-
vention, where, for instance, in the Roman churches enormous
spectacles were staged under the direction of members of the great
Galli Bibiena family. Lower down in the monastic scale, with the
Capuchins, there was a pre-occupation with death in its primitive
symbol of the skeleton. The Cappuccini, in some instances, had
waxwork figures in the vaults below their churches; but, more
often, their play was with mummied bodies, as in their monastery
near Palermo, where the three or four thousand dead bodies are
dirty and horrid, but not frightening, except to those persons who
would be afraid of moths or bats. Another of their fantasies was
in the arranging of old bones; skulls and tibia, or thigh bones, all
forming patterns, as with the shells or pebbles in a garden grotto.

This morbid drama had its feminine parallel acted, chiefly, by
the companies of nuns. It was the dressing and decking out of the
skeletons of martyrs. They have been measured and fitted with
court dresses of the costliest materials, spangled suits of Spanish
cut, sequinned with jewels, with rings upon their bony fingers,
and glittering tiaras posed upon their skulls. They lean upon one
elbow on a cushioned deathbed; or stand, propped upon their feet,
held up by hidden rods and fetters. A special ingenuity, as though
it were the work of certain hands, shows its invention in the artificial
flowers. There are wreaths and nosegays, chaplets and fallen
blossoms, strewn for the festival as though from maiden fingers.

Sinister and pathetic scenes will have been enacted in the robing
room, when the skeleton had to rest upon a chair, or had to kneel
before it quite stood up. The articulation of this thin and hollow
dummy would be always at fault in its machinery. It will have
been difficult to fit his arm into its padded sleeve; or near to im-
possible to drag the martyr's skirt over her skull and past her
bony shoulders. Now and again, the marionettes would move or
nod their heads, but it was too natural to count as a miracle. We
may think that it took days, or even weeks, to dress them for
eternity, to remember the last detail before it was too late, and to
fix their glass cages. Such doll or death's head dressing is part,
certainly, of a talent for the theatre; while it has, as well, its mor-
bid poetry. In Sicily and Naples such skeletons can be seen; in
Bavaria and the Tyrol; and in Portugal and Spain. Nearly, if not
always, they will have been the work of nuns. If they could inspire